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BULGARIA AND THE TREATY OF 
BUCHAREST 



BY SVETOZAE TONJOEOFF 



The opening lines of a new and bloody chapter in the his- 
tory of the struggling civilization of the Balkan Peninsula 
were traced with the point of the bayonet when the Treaty of 
Bucharest was signed in the Bumanian capital on July 10th 
last. The alignment of forces on that impressive occasion 
was significant of the events and the issues that underlay the 
negotiations which had culminated summarily in the enforced 
assent of Bulgaria to the oppressive terms of an instrument 
designed to be her death-warrant. On one side of the green 
table were the delegates of Rumania, Greece, Servia, and 
Montenegro ; on the other were the plenipotentiaries of Bul- 
garia. Behind the spokesmen of the quadruple alliance were 
the invisible forces of international intrigue, set in motion 
by designing chancelleries of great powers ; the Bulgarians 
stood alone against a world seemingly federated to accom- 
plish the destruction of their country. A brief glance at the 
extraordinary events that had preceded that sinister group- 
ing of interests will serve to bring out in sharp relief the 
tragedy in which Bulgaria, only six months earlier the leader 
of a victorious alliance against Turkey as the common foe, 
was the chief protagonist and collective victim. 

Ever since its liberation by Russian arms in 1877, Bulgaria 
had been the object of the jealous watchfulness of her neigh- 
bors — Servia to the northwest and Rumania to the north, 
not to mention Greece, with which Bulgaria had been at bit- 
ter feud for well-nigh a thousand years, since the days of 
the Emperor Vasilios, " the Bulgar-Slayer, " whose name is 
written high on the roster of Byzantine distinction because 
of his destructive campaigns against Czar Samuel. The 
Russian army of occupation had hardly withdrawn from the 
newly liberated principality when Bulgaria's neighbors be- 
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gan to take sedulous note of the fact that the resurrected 
state, now in the relation of a self-governing vassal to Tur- 
key, was showing unmistakable evidences of a sturdy pur- 
pose to conduct its affairs with a single view to the gradual 
unification of all the Bulgarians in the Peninsula, placed 
under a common flag of freedom by the victorious Russians 
within the boundaries of a Great Bulgaria, and dismembered 
at the Congress of Berlin by the restoration of Ottoman au- 
thority in Macedonia and Thrace. The rapid progress of the 
infant country in education, industry, and military and po- 
litical efficiency gave point to the fears of the contiguous 
Christian states that the day might soon come when the 
balance of power in the Peninsula would be menaced gravely 
by the attainment of this dream of national unity. 

The question of this mythical balance suddenly became a 
flaming issue in Balkan affairs in 1885, when Bulgaria, seiz- 
ing her opportunity, declared the annexation of Eastern 
Rumelia, separated from it by the Treaty of Berlin, and 
added with the stroke of the pen a population of a million 
and a quarter Bulgarians to the two millions of the princi- 
pality. "While Bulgaria was massing its small army on the 
Turkish frontier in anticipation of a possible Turkish in- 
vasion, Servia declared war against the progressive kindred 
people in an attempt to prevent the accomplishment of the 
union. The rapidity with which the invasion was repulsed 
by the Bulgarian peasantry, summoned from the plow and 
the sheepfold, and led by young officers of no experience in 
the art of war, constitutes a bright page in the annals of the 
struggle of the Bulgarians for freedom. Thus the first en- 
deavor to maintain the arbitrary balance of power by a re- 
course to arms ended in dismal failure for its self-constituted 
champion. 

Once more the phantom of Bulgarian hegemony in the 
Balkan Peninsula reared itself before the eyes of Servia, 
Greece, and Rumania in 1908, when Prince Ferdinand broke 
another of the shackles which the Congress of Berlin had 
forged upon the wrists of his people by declaring the com- 
plete independence of his country from Turkey and assuming 
the title of King, significant of the new standing of Bulgaria 
in the family of nations. The progress of events at this 
juncture was observed with increasing uneasiness in Bu- 
charest, Athens, and Belgrade as a further indication of the 
rise of an energetic people toward a realization of their 
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ideals, and incidentally toward a commanding position in 
Balkan affairs. These latest developments south of the 
Danube served to intensify the distrust with which the ad- 
vancement of Bulgaria was regarded in the near-by coun- 
tries, and especially in Rumania and Servia. That the 
activities of great powers, actuated by selfish motives, were 
exerted to promote the growing discord under the surface 
of things in the Peninsula may well be regarded as a cer- 
tainty in view of the powerful aid which has been accorded 
to Rumania by the Triple Alliance in the deplorable events 
of yesterday, and by the disclosures of the intrigues of 
chancelleries that have been made since the ambassadorial 
conference began its sittings concurrently with the Balkan 
delegates in the late negotiations that ended with the Treaty 
of London. 

Thus the years wore on — years of unremitting toil for race 
unity in Bulgaria — until the astounding coup d'etat of the 
summer of 3912, when Europe awoke out of its dreams of a 
Roman peace to find itself confronted with a new and por- 
tentous international force, a Balkan Alliance in full and 
efficient operation, organized out of seemingly irreconcilable 
elements. For the first moments of bewilderment the com- 
bined statecraft of the powers appeared to be paralyzed into 
inactivity by the indisputable evidences of the existence of 
a combination of resources which had been confidently re- 
garded as impossible. Then astonishing events crowded 
upon one another before the blinking gaze of Dame Europa. 
Chief among these was the collective declaration of war 
against Turkey by the allies — Bulgaria, Servia, Greece, and 
Montenegro. The utter collapse of Turkey quickly followed, 
before the impetuous assaults of the Bulgarian armies at 
Kirk-Kilisseh, at Lule-Bourgas, at Tchorlu, all the way from 
the old Bulgarian frontier to the grim barrier of the Tcha- 
talja lines. When the military history of the war shall have 
been written by a dispassionate professional hand it will 
be found that the Turkish power in Europe was crushed, 
not at Uskub, not at Janina, not at Scutari, not even at 
Adrianople, great as was the Bulgarian achievement with 
the help of the Servians at that point, but at Lule-Bourgas, 
on the main road to Constantinople. This basic fact should 
be kept carefully in mind in any attempt to reach a fair judg- 
ment on the merits of the tragic controversy that has suc- 
ceeded the early unity of the Balkan Alliance. 
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For a proper understanding of the motives that underlay 
the diplomatic and military activities of the Bulgarian 
people at the opening of the war of 1912 it is essential to 
rememher that the undeviating aim of that nation since its 
erection into a political entity has heen the liberation of the 
Bulgarians of Macedonia and their inclusion in a united 
country. To this passionate purpose the Bulgarians of the 
kingdom have sacrificed untold lives and treasure. The geo- 
graphic situation of the belligerents was such, however, that 
in the conflict with Turkey, to Bulgaria fell the prime task of 
assailing the main strength of the common enemy in Thrace, 
while the other allies solved the secondary problem of crush- 
ing the power of isolated bodies of troops in Macedonia. 
Thus it happened that while Bulgaria at the moment of the 
signature of the treaty of peace with the Porte was in com- 
plete possession of Thrace, from the old frontier to the out- 
posts of the Tchatalja lines, Servia and Greece were in actual 
occupation of the bulk of Macedonia. For an equitable par- 
tition of the Macedonian hinterland, however, Bulgaria had 
made explicit provisions in a treaty with Servia, whereby 
that country had bound itself to surrender to its ally the 
regions of Macedonia chiefly inhabited by Bulgarians, which 
the Servian government recognized as stretching as far west 
as Lake Oehrida and as far south as the suburbs of Salonica. 
If foreign influences had not injected themselves into the 
situation the stipulated division would have been carried out 
and there would have been no war of 1913. 

During the deliberations of the conference of London, 
however, the seeds of discord had been sown among the 
Balkan allies by the malicious hand of European diplomacy. 
Responding to the inexorable demands of Austria-Hungary, 
backed by Germany and with modified enthusiasm by Italy, 
the ambassadorial conferees had created a new state out of 
a part of the ruins of the Ottoman Empire in Europe — the 
state of Albania. For this projected political organism the 
powers of the Triple Alliance reserved that stretch of 
the Adriatic littoral, with a generous strip of hinterland, 
which had been occupied by the Servians, the Greeks, and 
the Montenegrins. At this point in their operations the 
Balkan allies found themselves facing a stone wall of in- 
superable opposition. Yielding to the force of a united 
European veto, the victors retired from their untenable 
positions — Servia and Greece peacefully and Montenegro 
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under the guns of the European naval squadron in the road- 
stead of Aiitivari. 

The birth of the state of Albania marked the death of the 
Balkan Alliance. Servia, balked of her legitimate aim 
toward an outlet on the Adriatic, turned to Bulgaria for 
compensating territorial gains. This demand roused pecul- 
iar resentment at Sofia, inasmuch as Bulgaria had been the 
only member of the alliance to sacrifice any of its original 
territory as an outcome of the victorious "war. Bulgaria 
pointed out to her allies at this unexpected crisis that the 
cession to Rumania of a quadrilateral bordering on Do- 
brudja as the price of Rumanian neutrality in the conflict 
must constitute a common charge on all the allies, as it was 
the outcome of their common campaign. Confronted with 
the Servian demand for further sacrifices in another direc- 
tion, Bulgaria indicated her unwillingness to make new con- 
cessions, and insisted upon the carrying-out of the ante- 
bellum treaty. 

At this juncture Greece, ever watchful for a breach be- 
tween her two Slavic neighbors, quickly seized the oppor- 
tunity to advance her own pretensions for the possession of 
Salonica and the adjoining territory, which was in joint 
occupation by Greek and Bulgarian troops. No pains were 
spared at Athens to foment the quarrel between Sofia and 
Belgrade. It became the fixed aim of Greek diplomacy to 
separate the two Slavic states which, acting in conjunction, 
might menace non-Slavic interests on the Peninsula. To this 
campaign against Slavic unity Rumania lent her diplomatic 
and military resources with an ardor which indicated the 
profundity of her conviction that a close Slavic confederation 
would easily exert a dominating influence upon the destinies 
of southeastern Europe. Thus events wore on rapidly 
toward a fresh eruption in the war-ridden cockpit of the 
nations. 

To prevent such a deplorable conflict, Russia bestirred her- 
self at an early stage in the Bulgaro- Servian controversy. 
Czar Nicholas II., foreseeing clearly the disastrous effects 
of rupture upon the newly established Slavic harmony in the 
Balkans, offered his friendly offices as a mediator in an en- 
deavor to adjudicate the conflicting claims* This benevolent 
proffer, however, was accompanied by indications of hostility 
to Bulgarian interests at St, Petersburg which aroused pro- 
found distrust at Sofia. It became apparent to the Bulgarian 
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foreign office that the case had heen prejudged on the Neva 
and that the award would constitute a well-nigh complete 
denial of the Bulgarian claims. This conviction was based 
upon the discovery that Russian diplomacy was bent upon 
strengthening the Slavic state bordering on Austria-Hungary 
at the expense of the other Slavic state, which during its 
entire career had consistently demonstrated its purpose to 
conduct its affairs independently of Russian dictation. Thus 
at the very outset of Russia 's ostensibly pacific activities in 
the unforeseen dispute, it became evident that the success of 
the projected scheme of mediation would be problematic, to 
say the least. 

Even under these provocative conditions, however, Bul- 
garia was anxious to avoid an armed clash with her allies. 
Every effort was made at Sofia to induce Servia to live up to 
the terms of her ante-bellum agreement, with various modifi- 
cations designed to conciliate the kindred nation. In the 
midst of the endeavors of diplomacy to avert a fresh recourse 
to arms, the first gun in the new and terrible conflict was 
fired. By which of the combatants this initial overt act was 
committed it is impossible to say; nor is it a circumstance 
of great importance; for both Rumania and Servia had as- 
sumed an aggressive attitude, designed to precipitate a con- 
flict with the country which, exhausted by its struggle with 
Turkey at the point of its maximum resistance, was regarded 
as an easy prey to the spoiler. It is a matter of recent his- 
tory that simultaneously with the advance of the Bulgarians 
upon Guevgheli, on the line of communication between the 
Greek and Servian armies in Macedonia, the small Bulga- 
rian garrison in Salonica was destroyed or captured by the 
Greek army with which it was in joint occupation of the city, 
and the quarter inhabited by Bulgarians, first surrounded 
by a ring of bayonets, was subjected for two hours to a 
sweeping fire from Greek quick-firers mounted on the his- 
toric Kanli Koule — the " Bloody Tower "! 

The war once begun, the danger which had menaced Bul- 
garia since the beginning of its existence as a nation — the 
danger of a collective attack by her distrustful neighbors — 
became an appalling reality. At the outset of the hostilities 
the Bulgarian forces found themselves opposed by an allied 
army, superior both in numbers and in its comparative im- 
munity from heavy sacrifices during the preceding conflict. 
The first engagements, nevertheless, indicated that the 
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triumph of the Serbs, the Greeks, and the Montenegrins, 
would be purchased at a much higher cost in lives than their 
victories over the Turks. The stubborn defense conducted 
by the Bulgarian commanders had the double effect of fur- 
nishing time for the concentration of their scattered army 
from the Turkish frontier and of exhausting their combined 
enemies. A fortnight after the incident of Salonica it began 
to appear that the fortunes of war were on the point of 
turning. The Serbo-Greek advance had been checked on the 
Bregalnitsa and in the passes north of Istib, and a success- 
ful forward movement by the Bulgarian forces became a 
prospect of the immediate future. 

At this critical stage of the conflict, Rumania injected 
herself into the situation with a fresh and well-equipped 
army of half a million men. As if the intervention of 
Rumania had not been sufficient to decide the issue, Tur- 
key took advantage of the international confusion to begin a 
forward movement into Bulgarian territory, in the hope of 
being able to violate with impunity the decree imposed upon 
her by the powers at the conference of London in the estab- 
lishment of the Enos-Midia line as the boundary between 
the Ottoman Empire and its former vassal. 

It is easy to understand the aggression undertaken by 
Turkey in view of the ardent desire of the Ottomans for the 
recovery of Adrian ople, their holy city, surrendered to the 
Bulgarians only after an exceptionally gallant resistance of 
nearly eight months. The motives that prompted Rumania 
to declare war upon its neighbors after Bulgaria had shown 
a desire to placate Rumanian susceptibilities by the peace- 
ful cession of a strip of territory from the Danube to the 
Black Sea requires a few words of explanation. 

The Rumanian demand for " compensation " from Bul- 
garia, which was advanced by Bucharest in menacing terms 
at the outbreak of the war with Turkey, was based partly 
upon the territorial loss which Rumania sustained as the 
victorious ally of Russia in the Russo-Turkish war of 1877, 
and partly upon the frank declaration that if any partition 
of territory were impending in the Balkan Peninsula, Ru- 
mania should have its share of the spoils, regardless of its 
participation or non-participation in the military successes 
which would make these spoils available. This latter prin- 
ciple presented an unprecedented contribution to the. code of 
international ethics. 
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Eumania 's losses after the Eusso-Turkish war, in which 
a Eumanian army gave effective aid to Eussia in the memo- 
rable siege of Pleven, are represented by the inclusion in the 
frontiers of the Enssian Empire of the province of Bess- 
arabia, to the northwest of Eumania, In compensation for 
the absorption of this rich territory at the expense of her 
ally, Eussia handed over to Eumania that far less desirable 
strip of Bulgaria, south of the Danube, known as the Do- 
brudja. To this inequitable exchange Eumania gave her 
assent under the stress of superior force, and bided her time 
for further compensation. The opportunity came when Bul- 
garia found herself preoccupied with the life-and-death 
struggle of the war of 1912. But back of this quasi-legal 
pretension, vigorously advanced by the foreiern office at Bu- 
charest, was the fear, openly expressed by King Carol in his 
proclamation at the beginning of the invasion of Bulgaria, 
that Bulgaria's aim was the establishment of a mastery over 
her late allies. The consummation of such a coup d'etat, the 
Eumanian sovereign intimated, his country was prepared 
to resist to the utmost. 

"With the interjection of Eumania into the conflict, the 
outcome of the pending struggle became an inexorable cer- 
tainty. The utter helplessness of Bulgaria in the final phase 
of the war was demonstrated dramatically in the last days 
of the sittings of the peace conference at Bucharest, when 
the hesitation of the Bulgarian delegates to affix their signa- 
tures to the terms of a rapacious treaty was quickly termi- 
nated by the announcement by the Eumanian premier, M. 
Majoresco, of the alternative determination of Eumania to 
march an army of a hundred thousand men to the immediate 
occupation of Sofia. Under the pressing menace of this 
ultimate disaster Bulgaria withdrew her last objection to 
the instrument which was designed to put an effective check 
upon Bulgarian aspirations for a century to come. The 
ardor of the Te Deums with which Bucharest, Belgrade, 
Athens, and Cettigne marked the signing of the treaty was 
the spectacular expression of the conviction of the allies 
that they had succeeded in laying the ghost of Bulgarian 
ascendancy in the Peninsula and in driving the stake through 
its heart. 

In its provisions the Treaty of Bucharest, though not quite 
so harsh as the Greeks and the Servians would have liked 
to make it, delivered an effective blow at the future of Bui- 
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garia. It debarred that country practically from any par- 
ticipation in Macedonia, the primary object of Bulgaria's 
aims in the preceding war. It deprived Bulgarian commerce 
of its natural outlet at Salonica and Kavalla. It promoted 
the aggrandizement of Rumania by a substantial addition 
to the territory already ceded by Bulgaria between the Dan- 
ube and the Black Sea. It partitioned the Bulgarian race 
by subjecting a million and a half of Bulgarians to Ser- 
vian. Greek, and Rumanian rule. It exposed Bulgaria, 
greatly weakened by its second conflict, to the rapacity 
of the Ottomans in Thrace. It placed upon the backs 
of the Bulgarian people a burden of indebtedness which 
might well cause any nation of twice their resources to 
stagger. 

The agreement of Bucharest accomplished much more 
than these results, momentous as they are. Unable to agree 
upon a further division of the spoils, or perhaps restrained 
at the last moment by belated external influences, the authors 
of that oppressive instrument failed in their purpose to 
create a second Poland by the partition of Bulgaria itself; 
but they succeeded in creating a second Alsace-Lorraine by 
the annexation of 35,000 square miles of territory which, 
ethnically considered, is as much a part of Bulgaria as is 
Eastern Rumelia itself — a region inhabited chiefly by Bul- 
garians. Thus the plenipotentiaries of Rumania, Servia, 
Greece, and Montenegro added a menacing problem to the 
world's sum total of injustice and unrest. In an epoch when 
the resentment of oppressed minorities everywhere is offer- 
ing grave menace to internal and international peace, they 
created a new oppressed minority — the Bulgarian minority 
in Greece, Servia, and Rumania. 

The portent of the future is to be seen plainly in the fact 
that the Bulgarian people, before the ink is fairly dry upon 
the sinister pages of the Treaty of Bucharest, have begun 
their preparations for the struggle of to-morrow, which is 
to right the wrong that has been imposed upon them by 
superior force at the moment of their greatest weakness. 
Czar Ferdinand gave faithful expression to the passionate 
sentiments of his country when, in his proclamation an- 
nouncing the termination of the second Balkan war, he de- 
clared that the nation was exhausted but not beaten, and 
called upon his soldiers to pass on to their children and their 
grandchildren the story of their achievements against the 
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historic Asiatic foe, and to bequeath to the coming generation 
the task of uniting the ravaged Bulgarian race. 

It would be a grave error to regard the appeal of that 
proclamation as a mere rhetorical utterance. The indomi- 
table spirit of the Bulgarian people — the spirit that enabled 
them to survive the five centuries of Turkish domination, 
greatly aggravated by the ecclesiastical oppression of the 
Greek hierarchy — will enable them to rehabilitate themselves 
in a lifetime. Indeed, there are not lacking prophets of dis- 
cernment who predict that the third Balkan war — the logical 
outcome of the second— will be fought in. the next half -cen- 
tury. Although the present alignment of forces on the 
Balkan Peninsula would make such a. contingency appear 
unlikely, it must be remembered that it is always the unex- 
pected, if not the highly improbable, that is certain to happen 
in the bewildering course of Balkan politics. The nation 
which, in 1885, annexed a Turkish province without a blow; 
and which, in 1908, tore up the Treaty of Berlin and achieved 
its independence without discharging a gun, has shown an 
astonishing capacity for accomplishing the impossible. 

Bulgaria rests her cause upon its essential justice. She 
appeals to the sympathies of the world on the broad ground 
of legitimate aspirations. It is not land-greed that governs 
Bulgarian policy; it is not a vainglorious desire for a fan- 
tastic hegemony: it is not a sentimental harking-back to 
long-vanished achievements in remote history. The entire 
Bulgarian nation, from the palace to the lowliest herdsman 's 
hut, is animated by a grim, plodding, irresistible determina- 
tion to achieve its national unity. The disaster of 1913 will 
only delay the day of the attainment of this ideal. The allies 
who imposed their arbitrary will upon Bulgaria at the con- 
ference of Bucharest have sown a crop of injustice which 
is destined to ripen into a harvest of dragon's teeth. 

SVETOZAB TONJOBOFF. 



